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PREFACES 


George Armstrong, abook illustra- 
tor by profession, 
is particularly in- 
terested in Anglo- 
American songs and 
ballads. His wife 
and he are amateur 
singers and folk- 
lorists. Page 52. 
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James Hines writes 
8 hours a day; two 
shifts: four hours 
each. He has had a 
varied career as a 
radio announcer, 
forester, machine 
operator, and weld- 
HINES er. In addition to 
his prolific short 
story and article 
output, he has com- 
Pleted a 793 page 
novel. See page 15. 





A Playful deception 
brings an interlude 
of death, satisfac- 
tion and shock to 
an otherwise peace- 
ful afternoon in 
the mountains. Lee 
Pennington’s tale 
begins on page 28. 





PENNINGTON 





Chad Drake brings 
to aconclusion his 
thought—provoking 
article on migra- 
tion myths, on page 
9. 


DRAKE 


Nevyle Shackelford 
is backagain, this 
time with some tips 

SHACKELFORD On tidbits that are 
free for the taking. See page 57. 
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MOUNTAIN SPEECH 
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the in mountain speech 


by 
Dr. Cratis D. Williams 


The qualities which distinguish the speech of the South- 
ern Mountaineers from the speech of groups of other Americans 
of pre-Revolutionary ancestry are not as easily identified 
as many commentators on mountain speech have thought. In al- 
most every instance the so-called characteristics of mountain 
speech, when drawn off individually and examined historically 
and comparatively, fail to characterize. 

Word lists fromthe mountains, forexample, rarely include 
words that are peculiar tothe highlands. Verb forms certainly 
do not distinguish mountain speech. Even diction, when ex- 
amined comparatively, reveals little that is confined only to 
Appalachia. The mountaineer's idiom, though archaic, is not 
limited to his homeland; his colorful figures of speech, his 
inflections, his rhythms are not his solely. 

To confound the analysts, generally prevailing speech hab- 
its fluctuate so much, even within limited mountain areas, 
that defined general patterns, when applied narrowly within 
a given community, become angular and fail to encompass ade- 
quately the speech which really exists there. The reason for 
this is not far to seek: the mountaineer is not homogeneous 
racially and culturally as he is often presumed to be. Just 
as he himself is amuch more complex person than is generally 
supposed, so is his speech more difficult to describe ac- 
curately than writers have realized. Most of the many nov- 
elists andshort story writers who have attempted to represent 
his speech orthographically have failed singularly. That his 
speech is generally old-fashioned, his idiom racy, his figures 
edgy, his rhetoric compounded of quaint maxims and proverbs, 
anyone may observe, but these things, when considered one by 
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one, do not differentiate his speech markedly from that of 
other older English-speaking American groups whose dependence 
in communication is largely upon traditional oral rather than 
studied written English. 

The dominant cultural influence on the mountain people is 
that of the Scotch-Irish, already old-fashioned groups of 
British people when they began to resettle Northern Ireland 
about the time Jamestown was being founded in Virginia. The 
Scotch-Irish, speaking the dialects of the North of England, 
carried theirarchaic forms toa "colony," where they remained 
out of contact with the centers of polite English society for 
nearly ahundred and fifty years before they began to migrate 
in large numbers to the American back country during the gen- 
eration preceding the American Revolution. Hardy, uncompro- 
mising, and prolific, the Scotch-Irish in time stamped their 
archaic speech upon other pioneer groups whomingled and mar- 
ried with them on the mountain frontier. Because the sons 
and grandsons of the Scotch-Irish pioneers pushed on into the 
Midwest and the Southwest, their descendants in the isolated 
areas inthose regions speak today essentially the same speech 
as that of the mountaineers themselves. 

If not examined too closely, however, there aremany gen- 
eral characteristics of the speech of the mountain people 
which set it apart, quantitatively rather than qualitatively, 
from that of other Southern and Midwestern groups descended 
from similar pioneer stock. The mountaineer's emphasis on a 
heavy r is a general characteristic of his speech from Penn- 
sylvania to Georgia, both in the high mountain country and 
the outlying foothills. 

* * * * * 

Among the uneducated, words ending with open vowels and 
diphthongs (vowel combinations) have r added: Louellar, nar- 
rer, winder, tomorrer, etc. Frequently ris inserted in other 
words: bursh, pursh, hursh, warsh, warter, dorter(but also 
datter), breakferst, terbaccer, rurnt (ruined), ingern(onion), 
garp(gape), swarp(swipe, or possibly swipe + warp), etc. In 
a few words, however, r is omitted: cuss, futher, hoss, nuss 
(a verb meaning tohold another onone's lap), gambel(gambrel), 
pusley, gal, gobble(garble), guggle(gurgle), gooey (gory), 
fust, hathrock(hearthrock), and onery(ordinary). 

Following an ancient law of its own, r has succeeded in 
crossing the vowel insome instances: furnal (funeral), purty, 
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hunderd, grage(garage), apern, gorm(grime; often the r dis- 
appears completely, leaving gom), and, to reverse the direc- 
tion, patteridge (partridge) and catteridge(cartridge). 

Often r isrolled so that a spurious syllable appears: 
warrum(warm), worrum(worm), warruld(world), whirrell (whirl), 
corrun(corn), or at least the sound of a double r emerges: 

In afew words r is substituted forl: frail(flail), scud- 
der(scuttle), andwarnut (walnut). In others, 1 is substituted 
for r: fluster(at)ed, (frustrated), flitter(fritter), swaggle 
(swagger), staggle(stagger), glaze(graze, meaning toscrape). 


* * * * * 


[The quality of a vowel or diphthong preceding ris likely 
to be influenced by the presence of r. The mountaineer pulls 
many front vowels and diphthongs toward the back of his half- 
open mouth, kept rigid by his fixed chin. This phenomenon, 
along with the fondness for r, tends to schwa many vowels in 
anticipation of r, either real or spurious, as well as pala- 
tals(consonants produced by placing the tongue against the 
palate) like g, k, ng, nk, and the lateral 1(produced while 
the tip of the tongue lies flat in the mouth). 

Because of this, the diphthongs in such words as there, 
where, here, were, wear, hair, bear, fire, wire, squire, etc. 
tend to become back vowels. Among older mountain people, 
these words were pronounced thar, whar, hyar, war, har, bar, 
far, war, and square withaclear broad a which did not slide 
into r. Younger mountain folk, even those who have graduated 
from college, are rarely able to enunciate clearly the diph- 
thongs in these words. In their efforts to do so, the broad 
a tends toward 4 but slides at once into r, producing a sound 
wair, hyair, etc., but which cannot berepresented orthograph- 
ically with any degree of success. For this reason the read- 
er of mountain fiction does not know whether characters are 
using 4 or & in thar and bar. However, it is safe to assume 
that the broad a prevailed in the speech of unlettered moun- 
tain folk down to about 1910. 

Under certain conditions when unstressed words ending with 
open vowels appear in mountain speech the r is ready to at- 
tach itself at once. To becomes ter when followed by another 
word. Similarly, you becomes yer andso becomes ser. The r, 
however, is usually very light when this occurs. At least 
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one mountain novelist, Sarah Barnwell Elliott in Jerry and 
The Durket Sperret, was led astray in this connection and 
represented her characters as saying par and mar for pa and 
ma. Her error, of course, resulted from her failure to note 
that r appears only when open words of one syllable are un- 
stressed, as pa and ma could not conceivably be. 

The mountaineer's habit of speaking with ahalf-open mouth 
and fixed chin thrust slightly forward has no doubt contributed 
to the perpetuation of an archaic semidiphthong(or vowel and 
a half) for ou and ow in words like flour and power. This is 
especially noticeable when the diphthong precedes r, but it 
may be distinguished in other instances as well. The pro- 
nunciation of flour becomes almost identical with the standard 
American pronunciation of flare, and house and about become 
hdus and abait. This sound, however, ismore modern than the 
Virginian's haus, which remains close to Anglo-Saxon, but its 
presence inone'’s speech probably comes closer to identifying 
the speaker’ with the Southern Highlands in his origins than 
does any other sound occurring in mountain speech. 

The mountaineer's tendency to pull front vowels to a me- 
dial position in words containing palatals results in such 
pronunciations as wal for well, whuskey or wheskey for whis- 
key, pank for pink, thang for thing, andthank for think, pag 


UY 
for peg, reick for rack. 
* * * * * 





Although many a writer of fiction has sought diligently 
for the best techniques for representing the sounds of moun- 
tain speech, very few have come close toaccuracy. Perhaps Mary 
Noialles Murfree and John Fox, Jr., came as close to captur- 
ing the oral quality of the highlander as any of their suc- 
cessors, but because of the technical problems involved in 
accurately representing his speech, themountaineer, like the 
Southern belle seen languishing under amagnolia tree and the 
cowboy riding in from the round-up, has been misrepresented, 
and sometimes grossly. END 
Ry RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY RY 


CRATIS D. WILLIAMS, BORN AND REARED FEUDISTS, MR. WILLIAMS IS A “COMPLETE 
ON CAINES CREEK NEAR BLANE, IN LAW- MOUNTAINEER. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


MIGRATION MYTHS 


(SECOND OF TWO INSTALLMENTS) 


charles drake 


Whenthe superintendent of schools in Boston recently moved to 
another city, he was asked by a reporter, ''Had you stayed, what 
new tasks would you have undertaken ?"' 

"IT would have developed a real program for the newcomers," 
he replied. 

Fortunately, this educator did not subscribe to the myth that 
because newcomers do poorly on IQ and achievement tests they are 
therefore necessarily people of small potential. Like an increasing 
number of other school officials across the country, he was react- 
ing creatively to abasic human fact today: Everywhere rural people 
are moving to urban centers in search of the 20th Century. 

In America the farm population has dropped from thirty to 
twenty millions in the past two decades, and the end of the migra- 
tion is not yet in sight. Several hundred thousand of these rural 
people have joined the "migration streams" that pump seasonal man- 
power into the truck gardens and orchards of America. The rest 
are largely transplants, seeking economic and social advantages in 
an urban—and alien—social setting. 

As pointed out in the first article of this series, these non-mi- 
gratory transplanted "migrants" carry with them many educational 
problems. Almost universally their children have lower IQ and a- 
chievement scores than do the children who have grown up in the 
cities. As previouslynoted, itis possible to understand these lower 
scores primarily interms of environmental factors. However, this 





can lead to the unjustified assumption that because we understand 
the low scores, they are therefore no cause for concern. In es- 
sence this is a mountain-born myth which argues that because our 
richly-heritaged Anglo-Saxon "native intelligence" is "high," low 
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test scores are simply a result of the cultural bias (and consequent 
unsuitability for mountain youth) of current IQ tests. 

Like most myths, this one has its elements of truth, but the 
realities of the situation seem to be far more complicated than this 
simple explanation would allow. There seems to be a natural law 
that disuse leads to atrophy (the vermiform appendix notwithstand- 
ing!). There are at least some indications that intelligence poten- 
tial which is not put to active use during the critical pre-adolescent 
years may be partially and permanently lost in the adult. 

Even if there is no loss of IQ through failure to develop it, low 
IQ scores are stillimportantindicators. To arguethat the language 
and concepts used in the tests are middle-class, and therefore un- 
suitable for testing mountain youth, is to state only half the case. 
It is the very language and concepts of the IQ tests that the modern 
mountain youngster must learn if he is to succeed outside his high- 
land world if he migrates, or inside it if modern industry comes 
to him. If IQ tests are no more than language-use examinations, 
they still show us the crippling disability that faces the mountain 
youth as he triesto make his way in a world increasingly dependent 
on the ability to manipulate symbols of the various languages, both 
ethnic and scientific. 

No matter how much we decrythe "language barrier" of current 
IQ instruments, the fact remains that the mountaineer is usually 
first ''tested" by the rest of the world according to his language 
skills. Increasingly, competence in language use is thefirst major 
skill demanded byindustry. Automation is making the "hand-work- 
er" obsolete: the demand is for the user of symbols. The modern 
industrial plant seems to want a man, not a hand—a man who can 
read and write and figure and think in symbolic terms. 

This was well demonstrated recently when a large manufactur- 
ing concern selected an Eastern Kentucky county seat town as a 
prime location site for one of its facilities. A well located building 
site, with plenty of water, was available. Everything was set to 
build until representatives from the company gave out job applica- 
tion blanks in the county. 

After examining the completed forms, the company quickly 
called everything off because of the low educational levels and the 
language disabilities that the forms revealed. As ultimately short- 
sighted as this action may possibly be, it does helpus to understand 
at least one reason why the "reverse migration" of plants into the 
mountains has been so slow to start. 

And by the same token, plants are usually managed by men of 
considerable education and training. Any company will hesitate to 
lose such men by attempting to force them into a community where 
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educational levels are low, and where they will have difficulty ed- 
ucating their children. 

In other words, if we of the Appalachian South areto participate 
in the economic development of our time, we must have something 
more than a building site and water. We must have educated work- 
ers and communities that participate in the cultural mainstream of 
our century. 

Talk of "genetic equality'' and "normal potential" means very 
little if our children are so poor intotal language skills and general 
information that higher educational opportunities are closed to most 
of them. Itdoes little good to showthat charges of genetic inferior- 
ity are myths if, in performance, the myths seem to be confirmed. 

Unless we are somehow able to raise the general educational 
level of our region—with language development leading the way— 
the hope of attracting industry may well remain within the same 
mythological framework as the dances now being performed by na- 
tives inthe South Pacific in an attempt to bring back the ''G. I. Ships" 
full of candy bars and Spam. 

HELPING THE MOUNTAIN CHILD DEVELOP HIS LANGUAGE PO- 
TENTIAL: 

Development of his language potential is essential for every 
mountain child, whether he is destined to migrate to some urban 
center or to build a better life for himself in his home county. Ed- 
ucational skills that help a man geta job in Cleveland will also help 
bring a plant to Cumberland. 

The importance of language development in any attempt to bring 
new life to a depressed area can nowhere be better illustrated than 
inthe Denmark ofa century ago. Totally devoid of any mineral re- 
sources, and largely destroyed after a disastrous militarydefeat, 
this little Scandinavian country was brought back to life through 
"the living word." A whole generation of young people was subjec- 
ted to a massive program of language stimulation. These young 
people learned to sing, discuss, debate, write, and lecture in the 
folk high schools, and they carried these skills back with them to 
their villages. There was a massive outpouring of printed words— 
some good, some poor, all stimulating. 

The words had content, of course. But the ideas that gave new 
life to the nation were turnedinto realitythrough the outpouring of a 
new language of life. The young people seemed obsessed with learn- 
ing and using the "new life" language. They readand listened. They 
wrote andcomposed. Theyheard afreshthe epics of their heritage, 
and they created a new epic of theirown. They created a new na- 
tion. 11 





Such a program is imperative in the Southern Mountains if the 
current urge to help this depressed area is to have any ultimate 
meaning. Providing "more jobs" will mean little more than a pro- 
longation of the final act of the tragedy past its natural climax if no 
social and spiritual awakening takes place. 

A contemporary example of what can be accomplished in a de- % 
pressed area may be seen in the Demonstration Guidance Project 
in New YorkCity. This program in a few years has changed Negro, 
Puerto Rican, oriental and white children living in deprived neigh- 
borhoods from non-achievers into college students. One of the first 
steps was a massive stimulation of language skills in reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking. Clinics, work sessions, special programs, 
prizes, special classes—anything to get the pupils reading, speak- 
ing and writing. For thefirst time some children were able to own 
a book. Recognition was given to language achievers. 

The response to this program from pupils, teachers, and par- 
ents was overwhelmingly favorable, and many children who form- 
erly would have entered the glutted labor market at 16 are now 
headed for college. 

In addition to language development, of course, various other 
techniques were used, just as they were in Denmark. Basic to all 
these techniques, however, was language stimulation. 

How can we apply these principles learned in Denmark and in » 
Harlem to our Southern Appalachian region? Several steps suggest 
themselves: 

1) We must recognize the nature of the particular problems related 

to language arts in the Appalachian South. Itis difficult ina sub- 
culture where almost everyone ''sends word" to appreciate the sig- 
nificance and importance of the letter writing skill, for example. 
In general, the mountain culture tends to be suppressive as related 
tolanguage. Verbal skills tend to be identified only with politicians 
and preachers, both of whom play a tightly compartmentalized role 
in the mountains. The man who writes is seldom the object of re- 
spect or envy; more frequently he is thoughtof as being either queer 
or dangerous. 

By recognizing the peculiar problems related to the language 
arts, it maybe possible tofind creative solutions at the local level. 
Teachers in every subject area in the local school can be of prime 
help in making constructive changes in their pupils in this regard. e 
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2) We must stress the importance of language development as a 
primary tool in contemporary society. All too frequently our 
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mountain young people discover too late, after migration, that miss- 
ing language skills doom them to inferior jobs in marginal indus- 
tries. Even the armed services have little or no need now for re- 
cruits who cannot read and write with ease. 

While this task must begin in the school, it cannot end there. 
Consider the young mountain housewife who takes a stack of books 
from the bookmobile every time it comes by her house, She is a- 
fraidto leave morethan one book in her living room ata time, how- 
ever, because her neighbors will think she is "putting on." Until 
we can erase such negativism as related to books, our children in 
the mountains will continue to miss the importance of reading as a 
primary tool in their life-work kit. 

3) The language development program should stress composition as 
wellas reading. Thatstudents could pass tothe tenth grade with- 
out writing any composition longer than one page is difficult to be- 
lieve, yet many high school teachers in the mountains can recite 
personal experiences with such pupils. Mountain life is rich in 
themes for writing, and there seems little excuse for neglecting 
this important aspect of language development. It usually takes a 
great deal of effort and encouragement to get mountain young people 
started writing, but with help they can produce. And because their 
experiences have been so concrete, their writing is often starkly 
beautiful in its simplicity. 
4) Listening ought to be a part of the language program. Listening 
creativelyis a learned art, and anytime spent inteaching children 
to listen wisely is time well invested in the school. Instruction in 
the use of both radio and TV for self-education is alegitimate func- 
tion of the school. By proper listening habits, children can find a 
partial substitute forthe social experiences of urban living that they 
cannot have because of their isolation. 
5) Practice in the articulation of ideas and concepts should be a 
partof the language program. Many mountain young people have 
difficulties expressing ideas and communicating information. This 
is largely due to a lack of practice and experience, and it often 
leads to feelings of inadequacy when the young person finds himself 
among fluent speakers. 

These are by no means the only components that must be con- 
sidered in developing an adequate language program, but they do 
seem tobe primary ones based onthe observed needs of this gener- 
ation of young people in the mountains. 

SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS FOR HELPING THE MOUNTAIN CHILD 
DEVELOP HIS LANGUAGE POTENTIAL: 

Any specific suggestion for a language enrichment program may 

have little meaning for any particular situation, but frequently a 
continued on page 60 13 
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James Hines 


It was nearly dark when Alan got off the bus at Knotty Oaks. 
He put downhis suitcase, heavy with books, and stood by the highway 
listening to the noise of the bus dying away. It seemed to him that 
all the crickets in Kentucky were throbbing together down there in 
the valley, and their chorus rising was so richand full that he won- 
dered ifsome of them were singing bass. Or that deep sound might 
be Charlie's guitar. 

Forget about Charlie, he told himself. The first night 
home you're going to set with your folks. 

He straightened his necktie, hitched his slim shoulders 
inside the coat of his suit, crossed the highway and headed down the 
first dirt road. At the bend he stopped and sat on his suitcase in 
the middle of the road and started taking off his shoes. 

A stir of breeze carried up to him the sweet heavy smell 
of honeysuckle from the valley. Even after three years at college he 
could call the names that went with all the yellow farm lights in 
sight, but they sounded like the names of strangers. Trees were 
hiding his folks' place now, but Charlie's kitchen lantern was easy 
to make out. He listened again for Charlie's guitar. 

He rolled his pants legs neatly. Whenhe set out again, with 
suitcase in one hand and his shoes in the other, he walked in the 
ruts where the dust was cooland velvety to his feet, but sometimes 
he stumbled like a stranger to the road. The suitcase rubbing a- 
gainst his leg made him think of all the times he had lugged a guitar 
along here, beginning when he wasn't any bigger than the case. 

I've got to remember, he told himself, not to go fooling 
with that guitar until I've set with the folks for a while. 

When he left the road and headed downthe path to the house, 
his heart began to race. There was a light back in the kitchen, but 
the frontwas dark. He walked very quietly, and put down his things 
a good way off, hoping Big Boy wouldn't hear his heart thumping. 
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He found a stone and threw it in under the front porch. Big Boy 
growled. Another stone, and Big Boycame outbarking. The dog's 
grey body seemed to glow in the dusk. 

Alan set his lips to a whistle, but a voice in the dark said, 
"Settle down, settle down!" 

"What ails you, Big Boy?" said the voice. It was Pa, 
speaking slow and easy, same as ever, and sitting in the swing on 
the front porch in the dark. 

Alan reached for his suitcase and shoes. Shouldn't have 
been fooling with the dog first, he thought, not before saying hello 
to the folks. But even now, halfway running toward the house, he 
thought how mucholder and slower Big Boy acted. Your folks don't 
change. They're always the same, but a dog... 

"Anybody home?" he called. "Got supper ready?" 

The swing creaked suddenly. Big Boy jumped at him, bark- 
ing, backed off, and charged again. 

"Alan!" Pa sang out. "Alan's home! Jessie, come out 
here!" 

The screendoor spanged open and Mom crossed the porch 
in two jumps. Somewhere Alan must have dropped his shoes and 
suitcase, because his arms were around her. Pa stood grinning 
and saying things nobody heard, and his hand was still out waiting 
to be shaken. Alan felt Big Boy's cold nose on his ankle. 

ee ae e+ eS DD 

"Best meal I've eaten in three years, Mom." Alan tipped 
his chair back and leaned against his old place on the kitchen wall. 
"I've got to let my belt out a notch." 

"It wasn't much, Alan. If you'd toldus exactly when to ex- 
pect you, I could've fixed something nice. Why don't we all go in the 
front room and set and hear all about your college ?" 

How could you explain to them, Alan wondered, that what 
you really needed todo is to carry your guitar up the ridge tonight, 
that it's a part of coming home too? 

"Let 'im alone, Jessie," Pa put in. 'He's got to lean back 
and settle his food. We got allevening. He's too full to do any gab- 
bin' yet." 

"He sure must be. He ain't even asked about his gittar 
yet. Have you forgot all about it, Alan? Did you ever play any up 
there at the school?" 

"No—just once or twice, Mom, when I ran onto one. Say, 
Pa, how is your bottom land doing this year?" 

"Too much rain. The hill corn is fine, Alan. Best crop 
I've had for quite a spell." 
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"That seems funny," Mom insisted, "about the gittar. You 
always used to love it so much." 

"Well, Iwasbusy, Mom. You know, sitting in classrooms 
all day and studying at night. What Ineed this summer is some out- 
door exercise. I'm going to help you clear off that hillside, Pa." 

At the mention of this old familiar dream, Pa's sun-red- 
dened face beamed. They haven't changed at all, Alan thought, no 
new wrinkles, not a bit grayer, and sometimes Mom's eyes sparkle 
like a college girl's. His father's lean face could never change, 
nor his big bony shoulders and heavy hands, thickly corded and 
veined, that were made to handle bigger tools than spoons and forks. 
But how can you tell them that they'll never change; they'll always 
be here, while the guitar can warp and crack in three years, and a 
player can lose his touch—or have it educated out of him during 
three years away at college? 

"Let me git it down for you,'' Mom was saying. 

"No," he said quickly. "No, Mom, don't bother. I'll get 
it down and look it over tomorrow." 

"Why, you're dying to look at it. You know you are." 

While she was gone Pa filled a pipe with homemade crumb 
tobacco, and he swept the spilled crumbs off the table with a hand 
that set breezes stirring in the room. 

"How you takin' to all them books, Alan?" 

"Oh, all right, I guess, Pa." 

He tried to think of college, but his mind was waiting for 
her to come back with the black case, dusty from the closet shelf. 

"How's Charlie?" he asked, making it an idle question. 

"Oh, fine. Fine. Stilla bachelor, and still a-farmin' with 
your uncle Joe. He won aprize playin' at the county fair last year." 

Mom came back smiling with the case all dusted. "Just 
like you left it, Alan. It's never been opened." 

He took it bythe bottom with both hands, as though it were 
a chest of jewels. Inside he could hear the rustle of strings that he 
had loosened down before he left. The three snaplocks were stiff 
and starting to rust. 

After a minute Pa said, "Well, when you're through ad- 
mirin' it, why don't you take hold of it and play us a tune?" 

"Sure, Alan,'' Mom said. "Just like old times!" 

His hand ran over the reddish brown polished belly, look- 
ing for any places that had started to peel. "I couldn't very well. I 
loosened all the strings down before I left, and I'd need something 
to tune it by." 

He took it out and studied the back. 'The best guitar tuner 
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I ever saw," he said slowly, "is Charlie. Maybe I ought to take it 
over there and get him to tune it up for me." 

"That's right,'' Pa said. "You can catch 'im any time to- 
morrow. He's workin' inhis bottomland. He'll stop work any time 
to fool with a gittar." 

Alan turned itover and it seemed to move into place against 
his ribs of its own free will. 

"I thought maybe I'd run up there tonight. Later on, I 
mean." 

He kept his head down, feeling their silence, and he fin- 
gered the loose strings along the neck of the guitar. In a moment 
Mom spoke in a hurt feeling. 

"Why, we thought you'd want to just set here and talk to- 
night. We want to hear all about your college." 

"I'll be home all summer, Mom. There'll be plenty of 
time to tell you all about it." 

"But you can go over there tomorrow, Alan. Why can't 
you just set with us on your first night home ?" 

"You'd better stayin close tonight, Alan," Pa said gently. 
"I've been hearin' thunder off in the north. We're due for a bad 
storm sometime tonight." 

"It's beautiful moonlight right now, Pa. I'd like to see if 
my guitar is all right, not being used for three years. I've heard 
of them going dead in that time." 

He stood up, shaking off their silence. "I'd better put on 
my shoes, I guess. My feet have gone soft." 

Mom started in to clean off the table. Alan saw his father 
give her a glance, searching her face like a man does when he ex- 
pects a womanto start in to cry. But in a minute she turned around 
smiling. 

"You better take a coat along with you, Alan, and some- 
thing to cover your gittar if it rains." 

ee oe oD & ® 

Charlie and his father, Uncle Joe, took no notice of what 
Alan was carrying until they had carried on awhile about his dress- 
ed-up shirt, and his shoes. They were barefooted, and sitting out 
in the moonlight with their chair backs leaning against the side of 
the house, when Alan and Big Boy came up the path. 

"My feet aren't broken to this country yet," Alan grinned. 
"Coming up the ridge I lost the path and got myself hung upina 
briar patch. Big Boy sure was disgusted with me." 

"We heerd you long ago," Charlie said in joking manner, 
18 
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"scratchin' upthe ridge inthem city shoes."' He handed Alan a dip- 
per of well water. Charlie was nearly forty now, and putting on 
weight, but Alan held to memory of his cousin, the idol of his boy- 
hood and the best guitar player in the county. 

"T evenhad to watch my step across the creek," Alan said. 
"T used to know those crossing stones with my eyes shut." 

A decent time passed, so Charlie said, "I see you brought 
your gittar, Alan," 

"T thought maybe you would tune it for me. I don't want to 
play anything yet. I'm too rusty. Say, Uncle Joe, how's your fid- 
dle ?"' 

Urcle Joe shook his grey head. "I can't hardly fiddle any- 
more, Alan. My right arm's got so stiff and my heart's been actin!’ 
up. Iain't much lately. Step inside, Alan. The dew is startin' to 
settle and I'm a-~gettin' chilled through. "' 

Charlie went in first and lit the coal oil lamp. There were 
four straight chairs in the cabin, and a chest of drawers and a table 
beside two beds. A door atthe back led onto their kitchen. Over 
their heads, hanging from pole rafters, there were some twists of 
homemade darkleaf tobacco. A pan of wood ashes sat before the 
fireplace. 

"Let me have a look at that gittar of yourn," Charlie said. 
"Here, you take mine and sound my little E." 

Alan sat staring at Charlie's quick fingers, and he could 
feel in his stomach the mournful rising twang as Charlie picked at 
the strings and drew up onthem. Now and then hedrew a tone from 
Charlie's guitar, and it seemed to him deep and seasoned and mel- 
low from being played all the time. 

Uncle Joe said, "Alan, how come you ain't settin' with your 
folks on your first night home?" 

"T had to see about my guitar." 

The old man nodded, and stooped downto get his fiddle from 
under the bed. He understood, Alan knew, and if he could, then 
maybe they would too. 

"Sound me your A, Alan," Uncle Joe said. 

Charlie tried afew chords onthe tightened strings. "Sounds 
purty good, fer havin' been in the case fer three years. Let's run 
through somethin'." 

"Somethin' slow," Uncle Joe grinned. "Till Igit the cricks 
outa my arm." 

They played "Over the Waves Waltz" slow and sad, and 
Alan sat holding Charlie's guitar, not touching the strings. Charlie 
could sure make a guitar sound good. 19 








"Nothin' wrong with her," Charlie said. "Here, I'll trade 
you back. You come in with us on the next one." 

"No, Charlie, I'll spoil your tune. I didn't come to play. 
Maybe I'll just chord in a little now and then." 

Uncle Joe broke into a fast fiddle tune called "The Devil's 
Dream," with Charlie seconding and Alan coming in when he could. 
On the next one Alan began to loosen up; and when they played "The 
Cornstalk Fiddle and Shoestring Bow," he kept along withthem near- 
lyall the way. Charlie sangablues while they backed him up. Then 
Uncle Joe started a square dance. He called out the tunes while he 
was playing, and it sounded to Alan like the room was fullof dancers. 
The twists of tobacco over their heads trembled and bounced with 
the music. 

Charlie grinned and nodded to Alan. "You take some of the 
runs on the next one." 

When Uncle Joe reeled off another fast tune, Alan felt the 
music start to carry him along. Now, for the first time, he was 
astride the tune. It was almost like he was sitting back and hearing 
himself play, and his hand ran along the neck of the guitar without 
his knowing what it was doing. He shut his eyes and lowered his 
head, and when the tune stopped he realized that he had been grinning 
at the floor all through it. 

Another tune startedand swept himalong. Sometimes Un- 
cle Joe's fiddle was lonesome and sad, like the baying of fox hounds 
running the ridges at night, or the wind around a house on a late 
afternoon in winter. But sometimes the fiddle was as lively as wa- 
ter running in a creek after a hard spring rain, or a light breeze 
running through a ripe cornfield. The old man's grey head was 
twisted sideways across his fiddle, and he played tune after tune 
with hardly a stop. The two guitars kept weaving in behind him, 
holding the beat, holding the fiddle down to earth, then turning it 
loose for another wild run. They forgot about time. Nobody knew 
how many pieces they were playing. 

When a splitting noise of thunder came from the north, it 
seemed to Alan that it fitted with the music. He thought ofhis folks 
at home in bed. Suddenly, in the middle of a tune, Uncle Joe shook 
his head and broke off. 

"My arm's give out." He turned and laid his fiddle on the 
bed. "I can't play all night like Iused to. Say, did I hear thunder 
awhile ago? You better stay on here tonight, Alan." 

"Thanks, butI think I'd better get along. I feel like a walk. 


I couldn't sleep right now anyhow." 
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Going home Alan nearly randownthe ridge. His feet touch- 
ed all the stream crossing-stones without his remembering to look. 
All the smells and sounds of the night were closer, more vivid, 
familiar at last. He sniffled the air, scorched with lightning and al- 
ready damp from the coming rain. He lifted his face, waiting for 
the first slow, heavy,.separate drops. His feet remembered the 
path from long ago. 

His folks would lie awake worrying about him until he got 
in. He could never explain it to them, but they'd have to under- 
stand. 

"Big boy,'' he called, "That music has got me all keyed 
up!" 

The dog dropped back, his ears erect, waiting for a sensible 
command. But Alan, grinning and holding the black case before him, 
only raced faster along the path, and cried, "I'm home, Big Boy!, 
I'm home again!" eNp COPYRIGHT 1961 BY JAMES HINES 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Jesse Stuart: A Bibliography compiled by Hensley C. Woodbridge 


Lincoln Memorial University Press 
74 pages 

$2. 00 

reviewed by Ann Pollard 


Jesse Stuart is surely one of the 
most prolific contemporary writers; 
hence, perhaps, the value of this 
bibliography, which includes pub- 
lications through May 1960. 

Dr. Woodbridge, librarian at Mur- 
ray State College in Kentucky, re- 
lates inthe preface the assistance 
given himinthis project by Stuart 
himself. Following are four arti- 
cles of appreciation concerning the 
author, then an article by Stuart 
about the bibliographer. 

After these comes the main portion 
of the bibliography: tables of books, 
poems, articles, letters and trans- 
lations, showing when and where each 
first appeared, as well as various 
editions and reprints. 


Part 2, material about Stuart, 
includes earlier bibliographies, 
theses and articles. 

This is asimple, rather straight- 
forward listing, incomparison with 
the sort of bibliography that in- 
cludes even descriptions of dust 
jackets, and is acompliment to Dr. 
Woodbridge’s industry and consci- 
entiousness. Researchers will pro- 
fit by such a clear and accurate 
compilation of information. 

It isan excellent example of what 
a properly trained individual can 
do with acontemporary writer whose 
works are still comparatively easy 
to find, and is likely to be help- 
ful to a wide circle of literary 
students and Stuart admirers. 


No More Muffled Hoof Beats by Estelle S. Rizk 


Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia 
80 pages 

$2. 75 

reviewed by D. Warren Lambert 


The Centennial of the Civil War 
has already brought a flood of new 
books of every description; biog- 
raphies, military histories, econ- 
omic investigations, diaries, per- 
sonal memoirs republished or newly 
brought to light. Mrs. Rizk has, 
in a sense, widened the field with 
a little book of a type which does 
not fit neatly into any of the es- 
tablished classifications. 

Hers is avignette of history from 
the intensely personal and local 
point of view. It is not a collec- 
tion of memoirs as such, buta bring- 
ing together of a number of family 
stories and traditions of people now 
living, as they remember the part 
their ancestors told of playing in 
that struggle, as they re-read their 
letters, pore over their souvenirs 
and mementoes, andas they treasure 
their legends. 
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Mrs. Rizk has not undertaken any 
ambitious history of Carter County, 
Kentucky, the exact locale of her 
collection of reminiscences. Rather 
she has only tried toweave the vi- 
carious material mentioned above in- 
to something of aharmonious whole. 

Such a book might be a fascinating 
addition to the minutiae of the War— 
and much fascinating minutiae is now 
appearing almost daily—if produced 
with the historian’s sense of dis- 
cipline and caution. One can for- 
give Mrs. Rizk for the lack of doc- 
umentation in her book, since she 
has frankly set out to deal more 
with undocumented family legends 
than with formal history. Unfortu- 
nately, she has invaded the field— 
now well enough explored so that it 
has asurprising number of experts, 
as well as buffs, whocan criticize 
intelligently—without a necessary 
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grounding in the specific terminol- 
ogy and detail of Civil War history. 
“Company A’’ without regimental des- 
ignation, “musket gun” and “Union- 
ist army” will impress Civil War 
buff and expert alike as being ei- 
ther too indefinite, orcurious, as 
designations of what Mrs. Rizk is 
trying to tell us. 

Further, since her book is basic- 
ally about reminiscences of the Civ- 
il War in Carter County, it would 
seem extraneous to deal as elabo- 
rately as she has done several times 
in the little volume, withthe pres- 
ent lives, homes, and relatives of 
the people who are reminiscing about 
their grandsires. And while family 
legends are fascinating, the care- 
ful historian will show a certain 
responsible inclination to question 
them when their details seem improb- 
able or unprovable. 

Douglas Southall Freeman said that 
he regretted listing Lee’ s personal 
staff in Robert E. Lee because he 
had to demolish thereby the proud 
claims of thousands of Virginians 
who had honestly maintained that 
their grandfather was one of Marse 


Robert’s own personal staff offi- 
cers. Mrs. Rizk has not been so 
commendably judicious in recounting 
some of the Carter County family 
tales, which the reader may find 
delightful and fascinating, but 
somewhat unlikely of latter-day es- 
tablishment as proven truth. 


All in all, this is an interest- 
ing and often charming little book, 
neat and attractive in design and 
execution, incidentally, and of a 
type which might give us much de- 
lightful Civil War reading. But one 
would hope that those undertaking 
the same sort of project in local 
history—and undoubtedly many will 
—will somewhat more adequately 
fortify themselves with the specific 
terminology of Civil War armies and 
times, and will recount family and 
community reminiscences for what 
they are—traditions nourished by 
pride and treasured out of senti- 
ment, but not necessarily free from 
that enlargement and distortion 
which lies by the pathway of just 
this sort of story as the years 
pass. 





Suggestion to Rural Teachers: 


For a small sum, you can receive monthly information on free and 
low-cost literature available from organizations, publishers, and man- 
ufacturers. Issued at $2.00 peryear, Program Peps features new sources 


of materials, ideas and techniques. 


A random sampling of the current issue lists free film strips, 


motion picture films, game rules, 


bike safety, cook books, word games, 


copper handicraft, as well as inexpensive booklets on dancing, “Ef- 

fectiveness in Teaching,” “How to Improve Your Basketball,” andothers. 
Here is an excellent opportunity to buildalibrary of free source 

material for class discussions and group and individual projects. 
Write to YOUTH SERVICE, INC., Putnam Valley, New York, for com- 


plete information. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Cover ,2,43,49,54,64—Bob Connor; 53~—“Carolina Farmer” 
Drawings: 14—Paul Grout; 57—Mary Rogers. 
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YOUTH 
wan t a 


PART-TIME 


or 


SUMMER 
JOB? 

If youre 14-17 
years old, knowing 
HOW and WHAT to do 
may help get it J 





Finding a job which is both legal and desirable isn't easy... but it 

is possible. Hundreds of boys and girls work after school or dur- 

ing vacations in employment permitted by state and federal laws. é 
You can too—if you'll limit your looking to a job in your age group, 

and, after you find it, you will stick to the hours and other condi- 

tions shown in this article. 


Take 3 Steps 


Select the kind of work you would like to do under 
1 your age group in the followingtext. (You can also 
O choose jobs from the age group below your age but 

not the one above. ) 


you may have to convince your would-be boss it's 
QO all right. Use this article as well as your own 
sales ability to do this. 


Ya Now, find the job! This is not always easy, and 


ployment office or otherwise—be sure to get your 
O work permit before starting to work. (See instruc- 
tions about certificates further on. ) 


D When you do find the job—through your local em- S 
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knowing why we have child labor 
laws may help you °:° 


There are two aims of child labor laws: 1) To make sure there 
is enoughtime for schooling; 2) To restrict work to activities harm- 
less to health or to morals. 

Within these rules, federal and state laws allow many jobs after 
regular school hours or during vacations and holidays. 

Limitations on hours of work, on work at night, or on work in 
certain occupations and places vary with the age of the boy or girl. 
These restrictions set practical and legal standards which promote 
better health and education; they should not cause employers to dis- 
continue legal employment of children. 

Some employers, fearing violations and penalties, have raised 
hiring ages; others correctly use the regulations as a guide, and 
continue to offer legal job opportunities to young people. 


THERE ARE JOBS INEVERY COMMUNITY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Check the following lists for yours 


BOYS 14-15 YEARS GIRLS 14-15 YEARS 
Bell boy Baby sitter 
Caddy Beauty operator 
Camp counsellor or assistant Camp counsellor or assistant 
Car washer and gas station Day nursery work 
attendant Domestic service 
Farm work Farm work 
Greenhouse or nursery work Library attendant 
Grocery stores (bag boy, cashier, Nurse’s aid and other hospital 
stock boy, delivery boy) work 
Janitor (retail stores and apart- Office work 
ment houses) Packing fresh fruits and vege- 
Library assistant tables 
Newspaper carrier and vendor Receptionist (doctors’ and dentists’ 
Office work offices) 
Packing fresh fruits and vege- Restaurant work (inside only) 
tables Retail and drug stores (clerical, 
Playground work sales, and cashier) 
Retail stores (sales and clerical Theater work (ushers, candy stand) 
jobs, except motor vehicle ALL JOBS IN THIS AGE GROUP ARE LEGAL only 
driver or helper) IF PERFORMED OUTSIDE SCHOOL HOURS, BE- 


TWEEN THE HOURS OF 7 A.M, AND 7 P.M, 


Restaurant work(bus boy, counter, 
OTHER LIMITATIONS, EXCEPT 1N FARM EMe 


waiter) s 
2 PLOYMENT AND DOMESTIC SERVICE, RESTRICT 
Shine boy THE HOURS AND DAYS OF WORK. CHECK CARE- 
Theater work (ushers, candy stand) rutty THe LIMITATIONS ON THE JOB You 
yard work SEEK. 
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BOYS & GIRLS 


Auto mechanic 

Announcer, Radio or TV 

Bank clerk or messenger 

Bookkeeper 

Bus boy or girl 

Camp leader or counsellor 

Canning fruit or vegetables 

Carpenter 

Clerk, office, shipping and rec. 

Construction work 

Curb boy 

Copy boy or girl 

Demolition work 

Dental hygienist 

Dishwasher 

Draftsman 

Drugstore work 

Firefighter 

Hotel work 

Laboratory assistant 

Laborer, building & construction 

Orderly or nurses aid 

Painter or helper 

Repair work (electrical, build- 
ing and appliance) 

Salesman (retail, wholesale, or 
other) 

Seaman 

Sewing-machine operators 

Stenographers and typists 

Stock boys and girls (wholesale 
and retail) 


Telephone work (operators, repair- 


men) 
Waiters and waitresses (inside) 


16-17 YEARS 


BOYS: Don’ t work on certain 
hazardous machines. Among 
those prohibited to all mi- 
nors under 18are woodworking 
machines and certain metal- 
working, bakery, and paper 
products machines (including 
platen printing presses). 


Hazardous jobs such as log- 
ging, sawmilling, truck driv- 
ing or helping on truck, op- 
erating elevators or other 
hoisting equipment are pro- 
hibited to minors under 18. 


GIRLS: under 18 cannot per- 
form jobs outside buildings 
(car hops, delivery services 
or messenger services, house 
to house sales). Also, they 
cannot work at hazardous jobs, 
or work on government contract 
goods manufactured under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. 


Don’ t perform any job in an 
establishment where alcoholic 
beverages are served. 


--+ De sure to geta 


WORK CERTIFICATE 
Lefore starting on a new job / 


YOU'LL NEED FOUR ie BEFORE YOU CAN 


1) Your birth certificate. 


’ 


record—not essential for I6's and 
14's and 15's. Get it 


2) Your school 
17's, but necessary for 
from your principal. 
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3) From the certificate-issuing officer (ask your 
counsellor or principal who he is) get the In- 
tention-to-Employ andthe Physicians Certificate 


blanks. Your employer will want to sign the 
first, indicating the kind of job he expects to 
give you. 


4) Next, after the Intention-to-Employ statement 
has been signed, you need an examination to de- 
termine your physical condition. This is most 
often done by the county health officer, but can 
also be done by your own doctor. 


Here's where you get it 


Now, take all these documents—4 in the case of 14’s and 
15’s, 3 for those older—to the certificate-issuing officer 
in your county. Sometimes you will. find this to be the city 
or county school superintendent himself, but often he will 
have delegated the authority to others. If youdo not already 
know who issues the certificate, ask your principal or phone 
the office of the superintendent. 


ScHoor CounseLtors can help you choose a job 
which is in line with your high school or college 


objective. 


Loca. Emproyment OrFice can assist you in 
finding a job, orgive you general information about 
hiring practices of certain firms. 


Other people 
are anxious to 
assist you in finding 
a job which is permitted 
under both state and federal 
laws. Talk with them to get’ their 
ideas about desirable and available work. 


REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF THE 
ALABAMA DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
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FICTION 


The Toadfrog’s Tear 


by 
Lee Pennington 


The May sun peeked through tiny openings in the trees as we 
made our way around the winding path tothe graveyardon top of the 
hill. A gentle wind played with the wild honeysuckles along the path 
and spread a sweet odor over the mountain terrain. 

"Pick me some more of them honeysuckles," said Ma pointing 
to a large patch of the white and yellow flowers. 

My cousin, Tim, and I hurried to the honeysuckles and started 
picking them. 

"Do you want some ferns, too?" I asked. 

"Get me some of them light green ones,'' said Ma. "I have e- 
nough dark green ones already." 

Tim and I picked two good bunches of honeysuckles and ferns 
and gave them to Ma. Ma trimmed the ends of the stems with her 
scissors and placed the flowers neatly in her bushel basket. 

"Let's sing something," said Uncle Russell taking off his straw 
hat and wiping sweat from his head. 

"What willwe sing?" asked Aunt Virgie as she turned and look- 
ed back over her shoulder. 

"Let's sing Where We'll Never Grow Old," said Aunt Flossie. 

"That's a good one,'' said Aunt Norma setting down a bushel 
basket and rubbing her hands overher redapron. 'You start it out, 
Orville." 

Uncle Orville stroked his long grey beard three or four times 
and then began to sing in his deep bass voice: 

"T have heard of a land 
On a far-away strand."' 

Soon everyone up the path joined in the song. 

As we neared the top of the hill, the sound of the hymn echoed 
through the valley below. The wind was stronger on top of the hill 
and voices carried farther. 

"Let me have your gun," said Tim. "I see a bird." 

"I'm not going to let you kill a pretty song bird,'' I said, hold- 
ing my gun away from him. 

"But why? It's fun to shoot birds," he said. 

"You're not going to killa bird withmy gun,"" I told him. ''Tell 
you what, though. We'll go catchtadpoles after the graves are dec- 


orated." 
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"Well, maybe," said Tim, rather disappointed. 

We made our way on around the ridge to the graveyard. Ma 
said that Grandpa and Grandma used to farm the ridge. She saidone 
day they were resting under a large black oak after a hard day's 
work when Grandma suddenly decided she wanted to be buried under 
that tree when she died. Ma said that was how the graveyard got 
started. 

Each family went to its rowof graves and startedcleaning them 
off. There were five in our family row—three of my brothers and 
two sisters. We raked the leaves and sawbriers off the graves with 
our goose-neck hoes. Then we placed honeysuckles and ferns over 
the soft, cool dirt. 

Tim and I lagged behind everyone as they made their way back 
down the path. 

"Give me your gun, quick!" shouted Tim. "I see a snake!" 

I quickly handed him the gun. He grabbed it and fired a shot 
through the back of a little toadfrog that was shading at the base of 
a pine tree. 

"Tim!" I shouted. I jerked my gun back away from him, but it 
was too late. 

"It's just a toadfrog,''he said, laughing. ''Come on, let's go." 

I watched him race down the winding path out of sight. Then I 
bent over and picked up the little toadfrog. As I held it, a tear 
formed in one of its eyes and dropped onto my hand. I knew there 
wasn't anything I could do. I just stood there and held the toadfrog 
and watched it. The tear was still damp on my hand when the little 
toadfrog died. enD 
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BACK ISSUES NEEDED 


Every so often a library, college or university orders a 
complete back file of Mountain Life & Work. While the ma- 
jority of back issues are available, there remain a number 
of issues which are nolonger inour file; others are damaged, 
¢ fa and still others are down tothe minimum of copies which must 
remain in the Council library as a permanent record of past 
publications. 


If you have any of the following back issues, and have no 
further use for them, the Council of the Southern Mountains 
would be more than appreciative ifyou would send them, col- 


lect, to: 
MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK 
College Box 2000 
Berea, Kentucky 
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22 3 Fall 1946 29 7 Spring 1953 
aa 4 Winter 1949 33 2 Summer 1957 

26 1 Spring 1950 
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FOR THE BEST IN LINEN YARNS 


12 Sizes - from 70/2 to 1% lea 
28 Colors - plus Natural, Bleached, Grey 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


- IMPORTED - 


LINEN YARNS 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 


Send 35¢ for yarn samples 


Frederick J. Fawcett, Inc. 


Dept. M. 
129 South Street, Boston 11, Massachusetts 
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TRANSITION 


Folk Songs and Dances, U.S.A.: 





Director, 


John Henry, the legendary steel 
drivin’ man, struggling against the 
on-marching civilization heralded 
by the newfangled steam engine, had 
nothing on our folk festival lead- 
ers today. They, too, are faced 
with the problems of transition and 
change, and these problems are in- 
tensified because there are diver- 
sities of views among them. Some 
feel that the newer groups are in- 
troducing alien patterns which di- 
lute the purity of traditional A- 
merican folk expression. Others 
welcome the infusion of the new with 
the old, in the belief that folk- 
lore, in its authentic aspect, is 
a manifestation of the contemporary 
scene, a reflection of the life of 
a people, neverstatic, ever devel- 
oping, and embracing an admixture 
of some of the modern with the tra- 
ditional. 

Folklorists may broadly be plac- 
ed in two categories: the scholar, 
whose interest is academic as re- 
lated to the fields of anthropology, 
history, or literature, and the folk 
festival leader, who may be termed 
the “practitioner” whouses folk ex- 


The Changing Scene 


by 
Sarah Gertrude Knott 
National Folk Festival Association 


pression in folk festivals and other 
forms of active presentation for 
artistic and recreational purposes. 
There should beno sharp lineof de- 
marcation between the two. They 
should go hand in hand, but under 
present conditions it is not pos- 
sible for them to have complete u- 
nity of thought andaction, because 
many of the scholars are impatient 
with the trend of some leaders to- 
ward modernization, while some of 
the latter have little understand- 
ing of thecultural implications of 
folklore, and present it merely as 
a means of recreation only without 
attention to its value as to re- 
cognized folklore. 

Presentation of folk festivals 
is not the sole function of the 
practitioner. In communities all 
over thecountry there are informal 
gatherings of folk singers and danc- 
ers, who get together under the in- 
spiration of a leader, for the pure 
joy of participation. They need no 
spectator audiences. 

Up to about twenty-five years 
ago, or at about the time the Na- 
tional Folk Festival was established 
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as an annual event, the scholar do- 
minated the field of folklore. A 
few scattered folk festivals ex- 
isted, but their scope was limited, 
and they exerted little influence 
outside their own narrow areas. Sel- 
dom did they present folk song, mu- 
sic or dances which were not indi- 
genous tothe communities where the 
events were held. 

The National Folk Festival, in- 
stituted in St. Louis in 1934, was 
the first effort to demonstrate folk 
song, music and dance as they ex- 
isted all over the country, and it 
drew from fourteen states for its 
participants. No attempt was made 
to exemplify the folk expressions 
of the large immigrant groups, for 
in the concept of most scholars and 
festival leaders, they had not at- 
tained the status of American folk- 
lore. However, the National was a 
significant step in the presentation 
of a broad cross section of our 
lively folk arts. 








The folklore of most countries 
passes through three stages. There 
is the early stage, when it is in 


its purest form, untouched and un- 
changed by any outside influences. 
Then there is the intermediate stage 
when it has been weakened by out- 
side influences, but retains suf- 
ficient vitality that itcan be re- 
vived. In its final stage, it has 
lost so much of its fundamental con- 
tent and substance that the roots 
are dead, and revival is impossible. 

We are in the late part of the 
second stage today, so far as most 
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of our folk music and dances are 
concerned. Many of the folk lega- 
cies known to our pioneer fore- 
fathers have already been lost. 
There is left, however, enough that 
is still vital among both old and 
new American groups that, withpro- 
per planning and coordinated effort 
on the part of those concerned with 
the scholarly aspects of folk ex- 
pression and those whose interest 
is its actual use, our democratic 
country might well become one of the 
greatest folklore reservoirs left 
in aworld of rapid and accelerating 
change. 

Among the scholars whocollect, 
record, andclassify folk music, and 
festival leaders, three distinct 
lines of thought may be found today: 
there is first the purist, who be- 
lieves that any presentation of folk 
expression should be rigidly limit- 
ed to its traditional form. Seldom 
does a folk festival measure up to 
the standard of the purist, but he 
exerts apowerful influence in set- 
ting a goal, toward which the fes- 
tival leader should aspire, and the 
folk music anddance movement is the 
better for his existence. He gives 
purpose and helps toavoid the dan- 
ger that the folk festival might de- 
generate into a mere popular music 
and dance “show.” 

Second, there is the for-fun- 
only leader, whose singers and dan- 
cers have no regard for tradition, 
and seek only recreation. This type 
of. leader hasno qualms about chang- 
ing andadapting folk songs and dan- 
ces, and often does not hesitate to 
introduce newelements which change 
the original character. His is u- 
sually not an inherited art, he is 
likely not tohave any appreciation 
of the history of folk music or 
dance or of the cultural and ed- 
ucational values of his media. 
Nevertheless, if this leader does 
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no more than lighten the load and 
relieve the tensions of modern life, 
he has served a very real purpose 
and may incidentally awaken interest 
in authentic folklore. Who can say 
whether the styles he introduces may 
not to some degree take root, to 
become the accepted folklore of to- 
morrow ? 

The third type of leader is the 
middle-grounder, whofinds the most 
satisfaction in the traditional 
forms, who understands and appre- 
ciates their substance and spirit, 
but accepts the inevitability of 
change and development. He knows 
that the folk expression of a peo- 
ple is not static, but the living, 
pulsing outpouring of the life of 
a nation, growing with it. His aim 
is to preserve the past, while he 
respects the inevitability of such 
growth, 

The folk festival movement in 
the United States, as represented 
by the majority of the groups which 
bring dancers and singers to the 
National Folk Festival each spring, 
has adapted the middle-ground phil- 
osophy. The National itself has 
bent and bowed to the changing times, 
because it is felt that it would be 
short-sighted and unrealistic to 
ignore what is going on around us. 
Nevertheless, effort is made to hold 
as nearly aspossible to the authen- 
tic in basic folk expression, and 
to avoid hasty acceptance of what 
may prove to be mere fads of the 
moment. 

Up to the end of World War II 
the development of folk festivals, 
and the teaching of folk songs and 
dances for artistic and recreational 
purposes was gradual. Local, and 
even state and regional festivals 
were small. Objectives seemed 
clear, but when peace came, and the 


long tension was lifted, widespread 
enthusiasm and popularization burst 
into unparalleled activity in many 
states. 

For the last ten years, espe- 
cially, it has been harder to keep 
emphasis where it belongs, to make 
folk music and dance reflect the 
history of this country and the 
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heartthrobs of our own people; it 
has been more difficult to avoid 
having folk festivals become hodge- 
podge, reflective of many nations, 
but not generally expressive of our 
own, and standardization has con- 
sciously been encouraged by many 
groups; recordings of music have 
pushed “live” musicians further into 
the background; country music floods 
television and radio, often replac- 
ing the genuinely traditional and 
confusing the picture, even insome 
areas where the very richest treas- 
ures of inherited song and dance 
are still available and ready for 
use. 

Time is running outfor much of 
our indigenous and Early American 
folk song and dance. A great deal 
of our American Indian music and 
dance, along with theearly customs 
are now known only toa rapidly dy- 
ing older generation. There still 
remains enough upon which revival 
can be built, andthere is some cur- 
rent adaptation of older songs and 
dances innewer versions, which re- 
tain the old patterns. The same is 
true of the Spanish-Americans of 
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the Southwest, whose folklore goes 
back over 400 years, but whose col- 
orful songs and dances are now sel- 
dom seen except at fiesta time, or 
perhaps at a folk festival. The 
rich cultural legacies of Old Spain 
are being stamped out in the rush 





toward industrialization, and un- 
less a determined effort is made to 
revive them as apart of the every- 
day life of the younger Spanish-A- 
mericans, they will become no more 
than a legend. What a pity to al- 
low these cultural ties with our 
Latin neighbors to the south wither 
away at a time when Communism is 
making every effort toseparate us! 

The gay French dances of the A- 
cadians of Louisiana are almost 
gone, and the singers of Acadian 
patois or standard French folk songs 
grow fewer. The younger Acadian 
does not seem to cherish the lore 
of his blood-line as did his fa- 
thers, but there are still enough 
of theelders left, remembering the 
songs and dances of their people 
and still speaking the patois, to 
restore the old cultural wealth if 
only interest can be aroused. 

The Southern Appalachians were 
once the treasure-house of Anglo- 
Saxon folklore. When Cecil Sharp, 
the English musician and student of 
English Folk music and dance, roam- 
ed the area between 1914 and 1918, he 
collected hundreds of British bal- 
lads and folk songs, handed down 
through the generations since cov- 
ered-wagon days, some of them for- 
gotten in his native land, from 
whence they originally came; how- 
ever, country music flourishes in 
the Southern Appalachians today, in- 
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fluenced largely by Grand Old Opry, 
which originally featured genuine 
folk music. When the National Folk 
Music Festival was held in Nash- 
ville, in 1959, George Boswell, of 
Clarksville, Tennessee, had recent- 
ly completed his collection of sev- 
en hundred songs made during the 
preceding ten years in Tennessee 
and Kentucky, with the blessing of 
the Tennessee Folklore Society. This 
society did not approve of country 
music, yet it did nothing to en- 
courage the survival of the folk 
song and music he recorded. 

Even in the National, held in 
the heart of the area where Boswell 
did his research, few of these na- 
tive singers came to the surface. 
The Ozark Jubilee in Springfield, 
Missouri, has encouraged the newer 
music and song-making, but there 
has been little comparable stimula- 
tion given the continuation of the 
inherited songs or the playing of 
musical instruments long known in 
the Ozarks. 

Among the traditional singers, 
British Ballads and folk songs, and 
our indigenous music which sprang 
from them, have been the most popu- 
lar, but they are gradually and 
surely passing. Many of the country 
singers and instrumentalists know 
and like this music, but find so 
little general stimulation or en- 
couragement for it, that its use 
would be almost an innovation, which 
they hesitate to venture. Here we 
encounter an anomaly: the use of 
folk music is waning in rural areas 
where it first sank its roots in 
American soil, whereas inNew York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., and 
other urban centers up and down the 
Eastern Seaboard, there is found a 
strong and growing interest. Young- 
er singers are learning authentic 
folk music and making creditable 
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attempts to present it in all its 
genuine strength and beauty to audi- 
ences who become more and more ap- 
preciative. So vital is this re- 
awakening that when the 24th annual 
National was held in Washington, 
D.C., in 1960, there were more of 
these singers from thecities, anx- 
ious to present such music, than 
could be used! 

Emphasis has not, however, en- 
tirely shifted, formany pockets of 
genuine folk tradition can be found 
today inthe still somewhat isolated 
sections where there isa continued 
need for community participation. 
In such states as Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Alabama, and even 
in Texas, there are thousands of 
Sacred Harp singers who use the 
“shape note” style, singing the 
notes first, and then the words. 
Groups still meet each week for the 
“singing school,” which is for many 
of them their chief recreational 
and religious out. There are 
many other evidences of surviving 
folk heritages of the Negro, the 
German, the Irish andother groups, 
in much their original form, but 
there are also many indications of 
change. To an increasing degree, 
they are starting to reflect the 
spirit of today, as the older folk 
traditions told the story of yes- 
terday. 

The most significant and wide- 
spread folk activity in America to- 
day is the square dance, the dis- 
tinctively national dance of our 
country. Up to about fifteen or 
twenty years ago, dances were held 
in the family kitchen or front room, 
with neighbors only, usually to the 
tune of a lone fiddler. The caller 
usually gave his directions from 
within the circle, his calls were 
spontaneous, the dancers followed 


individualistic steps, with leeway 
in interpreting the calls, which 
differed invarious regions. Today, 
“do-si-do” and other figures used 
the large state, area or national 
square dance gatherings are stand- 
ardized. Californians can dance 
with New Yorkers, Floridians or 
Minnesotans at the giant square 
dance festivals, and the caller’s 
calls are familiar tothem all. The 
participants are often married coup- 
les who cross the country at the 
slightest excuse, simply for the 
fun of dancing together. 

Perhaps the most pronounced 
change inthe folklore scene‘results 
from the influence nowplaced on the 
folklore of more recent immigrants. 
The earlier program of the National 
Folk Festival centered upon the tra- 
ditional song, dance, music and cus- 
toms of the American Indians, the 
English, Spanish, Irish, Scottish, 
French, Germans, and Negroes, re- 
presenting the early cultures, and 
music of such indigenous occupation 


groups as the lumberjack, miner, 
cowboy, canalman and sailor, but 
now there is perhaps more emphasis 
placed on the folk dances especially 
of newer Americans, than on those 
of older settlers, Today, national 
and many state and regional festi- 
vals stress new American folk songs 
and dances, almost as much as they 
feature the folk traditions of the 
older groups, because those who 
have more recently come from war- 
torn countries are more conscious 
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MOUNTAIN CUSTOMS 


Mountain 


Funeriats 


by Dean Warren Lambert 


As far back as mancan trace 
his history, he finds that the way 
he has paid final respects to his 
dead, andthe way in which he has 
consigned their bodies to the 
grave, stands as one of his most 
important and elaborate social 
activities. 

In the southern mountains, 

death came early to many; doc- 
tors were far away, hospitals 
unthought-of; disease and fatal 
accident common occurrences. 
Isolation and difficult communications within his own communities 
threw the mountain man back on his own devices for almost every- 
thing he did, and his customs concerning the final farewells after 
death were no exception to the rule. 

Yet so much has been written about the quaintness and differ- 
entness of the southern mountaineer that a badly distorted picture 
of him has grown up in the rest of the world. What he did was what 
civilized people did everywhere—filtered and altered and localized, 
perhaps, by the problems of his immediate community, and stamped 
with the particular marks of his ownideas and beliefs—but they were 
stillthe customs and ideas of the general stream of western culture. 
His buryings were of necessity simpler, quicker, and more marked 
by certain local peculiarities than the grand corteges of England or 
the eastern cities in America—but they represented the same basic 
religion, the same basic beliefs, and—transcendent point—the same 
human grief. The Irishwake, superstitions of the Scottish highlands, 
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a few customs that went back to Merrie England, all found their 
continuation in the southern mountains, precisely as they did in 
New York City and the Wyoming Territory. In each place, local 
considerations rendered theirown changes; but the underlying sym- 
bolisms and ideals for proper respect to the dead were largely the 
same. 

Burials in pioneer days were by necessity the essence of sim- 
plicity. In the very earliest times, on the old original trails lead- 
ing from the eastern colonies, the grave was sometimes not only 
unmarked but deliberately obliterated, to prevent desecration by 
Indians —General Braddock of the fatal expedition in the French and 
Indian War was buried this way, and for this reason, with the wag- 
ons of his retreating army driven over him to obscure all traces. 

The Civil War only obliquely touched the mountains, although 
there was action of major importance around Cumberland Gap, 
forming, as it did, one of the best invasion routes between Kentucky 
and the crucial east-Tennessee springboard into Georgia. Civil 
War battle casualties were buried bytheir comrades, after the dust 
of battle cleared, almost always in hastily dug and shallow graves, 
dressed in the field uniforms they died in, and, with the Confeder- 
ates, usually without their boots, since those articles were in short 
supply in that Service. Men who died of illness in camp, when the 
forces were not in motion, might receive somewhat more elaborate 
attention, although that was likely, when troops were temporarily 
stationed in mountain areas, to be only a little less rudimentary 
than the interment of those who fell inbattle. A few shallow graves, 
marked only with natural field stones, can be found today in patches 
of woods and other obscure places in some mountain areas on the 
fringes of the lowlands. 

These details are of funerals and burials in Clay County, Ken- 
tucky, about half a century ago, in the days immediately prior to 
the First World War. Clay County, in the eastern Kentucky hill 
country, then boasted few roads; contact with the outside world was 
restricted and difficult, money was scarce and the burial customs 
of the people were strongly affected—indeed, largely determined— 
by these restrictions. New methods of burial—metal coffins, em- 
balming and others—were not feasible. 

News of a death in the community spread rapidly. Along with 
tidings of the departure wentout a sort of automatic, unspoken sum- 
mons to the men of the area, and they began to converge on the 
cemetery, carrying picks and mattocks; as they passed other men 
working in the fields, they relayed news of the death, and those just 
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informed often left their workin the hands of one of their boys, and 
going back to geta mattockof their own, followedon tothe cemetery 
where the grave was promptly dug. 

Some families had cemeteries of their own on the farmstead; 
more commonly a little community burial ground was maintained, 
usually on a hill and in some instances high on a steep little knob. 
The process of digging the grave followed an established pattern. 
The grave was narrowly measured to the exact dimensions of the 
expected coffin, and shaped to fit it. The empty space thus opened, 
in which the dead would actually lie, was called the "vault"; after 
burial, boards were laid above the coffin before the earth was filled 
in. The digging was done on the day of death, unless that event oc- 
curred so late at night that necessity required waiting until the next 
morning. 

The body was "laid out" on boards immediately after death. 
Following the usual general custom of the times, coins were placed 
on the eyes (as was done in Washington with Lincoln), and, in many 
mountain areas, a saucer of salt was set on the chest, presumably 
because of a belief inits symbolic if not actual preservative powers. 
There were no undertakers, and hence no efforts at any actual em- 
balming. 

In the home certain acts following a death were performed al- 
most with the force of formal ritual. If the deceased had died on a 
strawtick (commercially made mattresses were hardly known), the 
tick was burned; if on a feather bed, it was not used again until it 
could be thoroughly sunned, this work waiting, if necessary, until 
the following summer. Mirrors were taken down, turned to the 
wall, or draped in black cloth, a custom drawn from the highest 
classes in Europe, and going back, probably, past the dawn of the 
Christian erato ancient Egypt, where it was believed that the spirit 
returned to the vicinity of the body and, if it saw itself in a reflect- 
ing surface, departed immediately and would not come backagain, 
and was disquieted in the process. 

Feather pillows on which children died were often ripped open 
and searched for "crowns," little whorls of feathers forming a cir- 
cle, which were considered to symbolize the fact that the child was 
in Heaven. 

In some areas, although apparently not in others, clocks in the 
house were stopped and not started again until the body had been re- 
moved and buried. Opinions differ on whether it was the movement 
of the hands orthe sound of the ticking which this custom demanded 
be stopped. The original logic behind it is obscure; it runs back, 
presumably, to old English or Scottish custom or superstition. ,5 














Occasionally the corpse was prepared in a simple shroud; a 
few more prominent people might be buried in a suit or a better- 
than-everyday dress; the commonest attire was clean work clothing. 
On occasion a new work shirt might be procured from the general 
store, but otherwise the dead were not much more elaborately 
dressed than they had been during the average weekday of their lives. 
The same style of dress characterized the mourners and friends at 
the brief burial service in the cemetery. 

At the same time the grave was being dug, other friends of the 
family sent to any local place where lumber might be obtained, for 
boards, or lacking such a facility, they took such as might come to 
hand on their own farms. The coffin was made, as the grave was 
dug, by a standard and accepted pattern; the old form-fitting shape, 
with an angle that widened out at the shoulders. The bottom likewise 
was usually smaller than the top, so that the finished coffin was far 
from a perfect rectangle in shape, taking the exact design of the old 
Europeancoffin. The designing and executionof the several oblique 
angles required in this form demanded more than average skill in 
cabinet making, and bears witness to the fact that, if mountain burial 
customs were restricted by local conditions, they nevertheless rep- 
resented the ultimate that friends could do for the deceased. A 
heavy black cloth was purchased and used as an outer covering for 
the box, and it was lined either with a thin black material, or, in 
the case of somewhat more prominent people, black sateen. 

During the night following death, the family and friends sat up 
with the body. This was an inevitable aspect of formal mourning, 
and its observance was universal. The custom was deeply rooted 
in tradition, and at least partly in the practical necessity of pro- 
tecting the corpse from cats and other small carnivorous animals 
that might find access to the house, although this aspect of the cus- 
tom may have been lost, in the minds of many people, in the simple 
assumption that the practice had become a required funeral honor. 
Late in the night a large meal, provided by neighbors, was served 
to all present; there might be some preaching by local ministers 
during the night, the singing of familiar funeral songs, and, for 
much of the time, the assembly divided up, with men in one room 
and women in another, for informal visiting which took on the na- 
ture of a somewhat subdued social gathering. 

The difficulties of travel meant that brothers and cousins did 
not see eachother often, and the general scarcity of organized pub- 
lic entertainments meant that these long nights of sitting up with the 
dead, forall theirsomber connotations, tookon some of the aspects 


of a family reunion and a general meeting of old friends. 
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The absence of embalming made burial necessary within a day 
of death. Itwas accomplished with a short committal service at the 
grave, sometimes preceded by prayer and perhaps a little sing- 
ing at the home before the body was removed. The graveside rites 
were short and simple, and in no way substituted for the funeral, 
which almost always followed much later, when a larger gathering 
of relatives and friends could be obtained by long previous announce- 
ment. 

There were no hearses, and the coffin was conveyed from the 
home tothe cemetery in afarm wagon, drawn by work horses. The 
coffin was made without handles, and was carried, therefore, on 
the shoulders of the pallbearers. Rigid custom demanded that it be 
carried feet first, and that it be buried facing the east, where the 
rising sun symbolized the Resurrection. It was let down with har- 
ness lines into the "vault" and, as previously related, boards were 
laid over it before the assembled men began to fill in the grave. 
There were of course no outer vaults in the modern sense, and al- 
most never an outer box to enclose the coffin. 

Burial endedthe immediate formalities of mourning. Men from 
the community commonly volunteered totake care of the farm work 
for a deceased friend, and assisted in arranging the affairs for the 
widow; their wives supplied food for her and her family for a time 
after the death. 

The funeral commonly followed death by a good many months 
and in some cases even years. Particularly if death had occurred 
in heavy winter weather were the services put off until summer. 
They were attended by nearly everyone in the neighborhood. They 
were held inthe cemetery, and notice of them had been sent by var- 
ious means so that distant relatives and friends might be present. 
Often the funeral included the memoryof more than one person who 
had died during the previous months, sometimes taking in four or 
five lately deceased members of the community. 

There were always several local preachers, men who had been 
called by small congregations of the church, without formal theo- 
logical training. They delivered their sermons one after another, 
beginning usually shortly after noon and concluding at "sundown" 
which was, in common parlance, the end of the day. Singing was 
often"'lined''—the minister or songleader givingthe line to be sung 
and the rest then joining in it. 

The preachers were frank about the direction in which the dead 
had gone, and from either destination, drew admonitions for the 
living. The service, for its great length, was of informal plan and 
organization; the only highly planned services being those conducted 
according to the ritual of the Masonic Lodge, which was small and 
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not often represented, so that these organized rites were few and 
far between. 

If there was a school bell in the vicinity, a boy was often set to 
toll it during the entire funeral, sitting in a position where he could 
strike the clapper against the bell at a slow tempo, usually about 
once every fifteen seconds. This was continued through the entire 
afternoon, and lent a somber atmosphere to the service. 

There was no consideration that these large gatherings, held 
so long after the death had occurred, were ''memorial services" in 
the modern sense. They 
were funerals, planned and 
observed as such, and de- 
layed for that length of time 
because by no other sys- 
tem could large and scat- 
tered families be brought 
together, and the friends of 
the deceased make plans to 
be absent from farm work 
and other necessary labors 
long enough for proper re- 
spect to the dead. As with 
other customs, these prac- 
tical foundations may have 
been sometimes obscured, 
and plans made according to 
the simple traditional con- 
sideration that they were the 
proper things to do. 

Among poor families, 
gravestones were some- 
times only field stones (see 
right) set at the head and 
foot of the grave. More 
commonly, however, an engraved marker of dark limestone, rea- 
sonably tall, quite thin, and marked at the top byone of several ac- 
cepted decorative edges, was later procured, bearing the name of 
the person buried, the fulldates of birthand death, andoften a verse 
from the Bible, or a few simple lines expressing the love and grief 
of the family, or an assurance that the departed was in Heaven. 

After the funeral, life went back to its normal routine, as in- 
deed it already had, for the interim between burial and the formal 
services was not usuallyspent as aperiodof mourning in which nor- 
mal activities were suspended. 49 














It will be seen atonce that the similarities between these cus- 
toms and those practiced elsewhere in America far outweigh the dif- 
ferences. Mountaincustoms, therefore, involving burial and funer- 
als, only reflected, as such customs must everywhere, both local 
necessities, old traditions, and the requirements of prevailing re- 
ligion. As such they were not, and could not be, identical with their 
counterparts in the Blue Grass orother areas which were, perhaps, 
closer to the "citified" standards of conduct. Yet, far from re- 
flecting any casualness or carelessness inthe respects to the dead, 
they marked the mountaineer as a man who went far out of his way 
to render established formal honors, and in these, according to his 
local resources, he went further than was done in many other parts 
of America and the western world. 

Gadsen once said "Show methe way a nation cares for its dead 
and I will measure for you, with mathematical exactness, the so- 
ciological progress of its people.'' Many books have been written 
and many speeches made, and even more tales told, to indicate that 
the southern mountaineer was a backward and subcivilized citizen. 
By Gadsen's requirements, he showed, in spirit and intention if not 
in resources, that he buried his dead with a concern for propriety 
and due respect which put him fully abreast of his times. END 
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He was my friend, the old man on the hill, 
Though he lived in a solemn atmosphere; 

He always seemed so unperturbed unti| 

| asked him if he ever shed a tear. 


He said, "It's true, where once |'d laugh or cry, 
A smile or frown now indicates my mood; 

But | recall so many days when | 

Saw all things in a light of magnitude— 


The heat so hot, the cold such bitter cold, 
My joy or sorrow always so intense; 

But now |'m tempered and am growing old, 
And mountains in my life are less immense. 


2 | seem to see the seasons blend as one 
As colors fuse to form a golden hue; 
Perhaps one day, dear child, the time will come 
When you'!! have such a panoramic view." 
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By buying from Clear Creek Fur- 
niture Factory, you will be saving 


and serving a worthy cause. 
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MOUNTAIN MUSIC 


‘lwo Worlds 
of F"olk Music 


by GEORGE ARMSTRONG 


At the present time we are witnessing a phenomenon which 
might be described as a folk music boom. Folk song titles appear 
high on the best seller lists, record shops have bins filled with folk 
music albums, folk music "spectaculars" are seen on TV, many 
radio stations (particularly FM) are featuring regular folk music 
programs, sales of guitars and banjos are soaring, all over college 
campuses student folk music societies are forming, there are fre- 
quent concerts by professional singers, and amateurs gather in 
homes for the singing of folk songs. We often hear the word "fad" 
or "craze" connected with all this, terms which seem out of place 
since folk music has been around since time immemorial. What is 
new is that for the first time a national audience is being exposed 
to this music through the mass media. 

We are offered a tremendous variety of attractions under the 
label of 'folk," from the Moiseyev Ballet troupe to the Kingston 
Trio. Such performers as Burl Ives, Josh White, Harry Belafonte, 
Pete Seeger, Richard Dyer-Bennett, Jean Ritchie, Oscar Brand, 
Martha Schlamme, Theodore Bikel, and many more have become 
well-known to audiences as "folk singers.'"' And yet, the range and 
diversity of interpretation represented in the performances of all 
of these artists makes us wonder if the one term "folk music" can 
really be stretched to cover them all without further qualifications. 

Whatis the source of this form of music? Most folk music has 
been collected in rural areas or isolated communities where older 
traditional ways of life have been preserved. Many of the songs 
are centuries old and have been passed down from generation to 
generation by word of mouth. In certainfamilies, songs are passed 
on as heirlooms to be enjoyed and cherished by each succeeding 
generation. In earlierdays, when most people lived in rural areas, 
if music and singing were to be enjoyed, then it had to be made by 
the people themselves. A mother singing a lullaby to her child, a 
railroad construction gang or rivermen singing to lighten the bur- 
den of work, a mountaineer picking his banjo on his porch, a family 
gathered in the parlor singinghymns, an old-time fiddler at a coun- 
try dance, children playing singing games—these are the sources 
of folk music. 
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The way of life that produces folk music is quickly disappear- 
ing. More and more people are living in urban areas where a great 
variety of entertainment is available; radio and television have 
brought the best in professional entertainment to even the most re- 
mote ruralcommunities. Indeed the scholar or collector, in search 
of the oldsongs, finds leaner and leaner pickings. Usually only the 
elderly people who were brought up in the older way of life remem- 
ber the songs. 

Fortunately, much of this traditional music has been collected 
and recorded in the 
past fifty years (es- 
pecially under the 
auspices of the Li- 
brary of Congress) 
so that we can, if 
we search out this 
material, get some 
idea of how this mu- 
sic was sung and 
played in those so- 
cieties which cre- 
ated it. However, 
studying books or 
even listening to 
field recordings do 
not convey the com- 
plete story. These 
traditional singers 
are not "perform- 
ing" for us but are sharing something of theirs with us. This mu- 
sic expresses their way of life and some of their deepest feelings. 
We can never completely know this music as they knew it, or un- 
derstand it in the same way. We find, too, that each region has 
developed a type of folk music characteristic of itself. Even within 
aregion various local styles will emerge—each rich in its own var- 
iations and embellishments. Traditional singers are rarely "pro- 
fessionals" but often they are fine singers and musicians. They 
learn from their parents or relatives and singing and folk music is 
justas much a partof their growingup as learning to walk and talk. 
Since most of these singers are "amateurs," it is often assumed 
that folk singing is a short-cut to music—requiring practically no 
background or discipline. Onthe contrary, a traditional folk singer 
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Frank Proffitt, mountain folk singer of Reese, N.C. 








has often put in years and years of arduous practice. Though his 
music is essentially for his own pleasure, he retains a pride in 
"craftmanship." It is true that their singing may often sound odd 
and unfamiliar to our ears, but it is inappropriate to take the con- 
ventions and standards of our sophisticated classical or popular 
music and apply them to folk music. It must be admitted that lis- 
tening to traditional folk music—that is, the real thing—often re- 
quires considerable effort—both of the mind and heart—to bridge 
that gap of time, culture, and experience that separates us from 
the singer and the way of life ex- 
pressed through his music. For 
those willing to make the effort, 
however, there are rich rewards. 
At this point we might well 
ask to what extent the more fa- 
miliar, commercial folk music 
reflects the world of traditional 
folk music from which it is de- 
rived. It is here that we enter 
the most controversial area of 
our subject. The fact is, that 
with only a few exceptions, the 
professional singers who perform 
folk music commercially have not 
come from these families and 
communities that are the sources 
of this music. They have had to 
reinterpret the songs interms of Billy Edd Wheeler, composer-folk- 
their owntalents , background, and pes ote wiece talent and ssuntein 
ackground is helping to produce 

understanding. Also, theyrealize today's folk music. 
that if they are to achieve success, this music must often be re- 
shaped into forms which will be understood and accepted by their 
audiences. Various artists have solved this problem of translation 
in different ways. Pete Seeger, for example, has learned most of 
his songs from the traditional sources and seeks to preserve much 
of the original meaning, while at the same time drawing from a 
wide range of musical ideas. Richard Dyer-Bennett interprets 
folk songs more in the classical artsong form. Jean Ritchie is a 





true traditional singer, born and raised in the Kentucky mountains. 


She sings her songs just as she learned them at home. There is a 
new development among the most recent crop of young performers 
to bypass the traditional sources almost completely. They learn 
the songs largely from commercial recordings and books and remake 
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them into a new form, styled '"'folk-pop" music. 

Certainly the world of professional folk singing presents us with 
a great variety of interpretations and styles. Undoubtedly, some 
performers have more to offerthan others. Some are accomplished 
and sensitive artists, some pleasantly diverting, some slickly com- 
mercial and others are simply shoddy. Some will last, others will 
fade out of the picture. Most of the scholars and folklorists have 
chosen to ignore the whole phenomenon of commercial folk music 
and pass it off as a temporary fad. However, it has been around 
for sometime now and paradoxically, it may very well be the stim- 
ulus that will revive an interest among the younger people still liv- 
inginthose communities where the old traditional music has not yet 
disappeared. 

Perhaps any appraisalof the folk music revival will haveto wait 
a generation, for the essence of genuine folk music is its capacity 
to survive—not just in books or on records but in the memories and 
voices ofpeople. Thelate Big Bill Broonzy, the great country-blues 
singer, often would say, "'... why all songs are FOLK songs—never 
did hear a horse sing!"" This would not qualify as a scholarly def- 
inition, but it grasps the essential truth that a folk song is the kind 
remembered and sung by the people. Songwriters, disc jockeys, 
and juke boxes can never create a folk song, for current popularity 
is no key to survival. Where are the "hit" songs of yesteryear? A 
couple of years ago the folk song "Tom Dooley" as sung bythe Kings- 
ton Trio sold over three million records. And yet, today, out of 
the millions who bought and played the record, I'd venture to say 
not one in a hundred could sing you the three simple verses and 
chorus of this song. Recently, my wife and I were in the area of 
North Carolina where this song originated and I heard several ver- 
sions of it sung by people who had known it all their lives (as had 
their parents before them) and whose children and grandchildren 
probably will learn it and sing it too. The scholars call this the 
"oral tradition" or the "folk process" and this is the essential in- 
gredient that lies at the heart of genuine folk music. 

The North Carolina folklorist, Richard Chase, gives the fol- 
lowing formula for determining what is "genuine." 

First: "It must arouse your interest." 

Then: "It must command your respect." 

And finally: "It will win and hold your love for the rest of your 
life." 

In true folk music we surely have something that will pass this 
test. At least it has proved itself in those communities where it 
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has survived for countless generations. 


If we city people can re- 


discover some of its worth and bring these songs into our lives, 
then the folk song boom will perhaps create a new awareness of 


our heritage which will enrich and benefit our whole society. 


END 





DICK 
CHASE 
WRITES 


During March, a year ago, our 
area was in the news—20 ft. snow- 
drifts ’n all. Red Cross workers 
were flitting all over in helicop- 
ters dropping food and feed and fuel. 
And out of this “disaster” came a 
prize story about my neighbors. 

One old woman needed, orso they 
thought, to be rescued. True, her 
house was in an isolated place, but 
she and her family and her nearest 
neighbors had seen to it that there 
was plenty of firewood, a well- 
stocked root-cellar, and lots of 





home-canned foodstuff. 

Well, the Red Cross workers 
struggled up the mountain in a jeep 
and finally slithered into her yard. 

“Hello!” they called. 

The old woman came tothe door. 

“we’ re from the Red Cross,” they 
called. 

“Well, boys,” she answered, “I 
made you’ns a contribution last 
year, but it’s been a right hard 
winter and [’m afraid I can’t do 
anything for ye this time.” 


$8686 6b 8 SG 


"When we are satisfied that the way we are doing whatever it 


is we do is the best possible way, 
grind to a stop,” says Milton Mangum, 
of Agriculture Employee News Bulletin. 
that we listen to the advice of these 
It won’t work--I tried it once! 
But we’ve always done it this way! 
We’ ll cross that bridge when we come to it! 

They don’t do it that way where I come from! 

. How are you going to pay for it? It’s not in the budget! 
It might work but you’d never be able toconvince the boss! 
The boss wouldn’t appreciate it if I did find abetter way to 


NAQa AWD 


the wheels of progress 
Editor, U.S.Department 
"Too often, itis then 
"Seven Devils'"”: 


do it—or he’d take credit for it himself. Why rock the boat! 
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FOOD 


‘Wild Sallit Greens’ 


by 
Nevyle Shackelford 


THIS is the time for“wild sal- 
lit greens”’ and if you know what topick, you 
y can gather from the fields and forests viands 
fit to tickle the palate of an epicurean and 
stir themost jaded appetite out of its lethargy. 

WILD sallit is good for you, 

too. Rich in vitamins, it tones up the system 

and, as the old folks used to say, “makes a 
person shed off in the spring slick asa newly 
minted minner.”’ 

WILD sallit is ubiquitous and 
right now is growing wild and free for the pick- 
ing. In almost any old field can be found wild 
lettuce, pepper grass, sheep’s tongue, poke, 
hanner-on-the-rock, creasies, crow’s foot, and 
a hundred others. 

SALLIT plants, or weeds, when 
mixed together and cooked with a piece of hog 
jaw are wonderful if you like greens. They 

are a lot better than something green pur- 
chased at a store in a plastic bag. When 
you eat wild sallit, you are getting down to 
fundamentals and living close to nature. 
TASTES vary, but there are many 
ways for preparing wild sallit. For instance, if 
you want a salad that “won’t quit,” pick a bas- 
ketful of curly dock, dandelion leaves, water- 
cress, wood sorrel and a few wild onions. Chop 
; up with a cabbage cutter or some other sharp 
= 3 instrument and douse with oil and vinegar 
; dressing. 















WONDERFUL is the word for this 
| salad and you can hardly sit 
ene, still while you eat it. If 
Pp you don’t care touse 

SD oil and vinegar dress- 
ing, you can smother 
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the chopped-up greens withred-eye ham gravy. Either way, the 
salad will be delicious. 

In olden times before the day of the supermarkets, folks 
prayed for wild sallit time. After a long winter of salted 
sidemeat and dried beans, theywent after the first wild greens 
like geese after crabgrass. From cattails they got fresh young 
spikes that tasted like a cross between asparagus and string 
beans. Tubers of arrowhead, which grows in swampy areas, they 
dug and cooked as substitutes for potatoes, and when they 
wanted to really spice up the taste of any wild green, they 
used a paste made from the root of a wild turnip. 

At this time of year the woods and fields also furnish 
ingredients for some good and nourishing beverages. There’s 
sassafras tea, cassina tea and mint which is said to make an 
exhilarating drink when mixed with a certain brew extracted 
from corn. A fair substitute for lemonade, according to some 
old-timers, can be had by steeping sumac seed in cold water. 
It is also said that the buds of a linden tree will quench 
the thirst when chewed and itsberries make anacceptable sub- 
stitute for chocolate. 

Most of the lore of wild sallit and beverages came from 
the Indians. It is said that in addition togreens, they knew 
and ate 278 different kinds of berries and fruits. One of 
their favorite sweets was sarvis berry cake. Gathering these 
delicious redberries, they pounded them intoapaste and then 
after pressing the paste into cakes, permitted themtodry in 
the sun. They also made blackberry cakes in this manner and 
they also are delicious. 

Anyone with a yen for wild foods, especially greens and 
salads, can get himself a bait by chasing out to the nearest 
cow pasture. There is one thing, however, to remember: know 
what you are picking. Not all plants are safe to eat. Poison 
ivy is one; nightshade is another, and there are several more. 
If youdon’t know wild greens, better not take a chance. Use, 
instead, greens sold in the store. But if you do know your 
greens, there’s a treat a-waiting out in the cow pasture or 
along almost any fence row. END 


SSSSSSESSESESSOSOSSSSSSSSCO SESS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS ESSE SSS SESS SSSSSSSSSS 
REVISED SCHOLARSHIP LIST NOW AVAILABLE 


This list is an effort on the financial aid; 2) schools in the 
part of the Councilofthe Southern Appalachian South, with important 





Mountains to help deserving young 
people of the Appalachian South find 
a way to continue their education. 

The list consists of four cate- 
gories: 1) mainly private organiza- 
tions and foundations which offer 


information about each; 3) a bib- 
liography of scholarship informa- 
tion and 4) a listing of informa- 
tion for students interested in 
study in the fields of health and 
medicine. 


WRITE TO THE COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, INC. 
COLLEGE BOX 2000—BEREA, KENTUCKY 
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continued from page 41 

of the value of deep-seated folk 
legacies in binding together the 
people and giving them esprit de 
corps and national strength. 

Today, atypical National would 
also include the song and dance of 
the Hungarian, the Yugo-Slav, Pole, 
Lithuanian, Italian, Greek, Norwe- 
gian and many others. 

The extent to which these new- 
er transplantations will affect our 
existing folk expression isnot yet 
clear. It is evident that our cul- 
tural pattern was firmly establ ished 
long before the emergence of the 
newer ones from overseas, and that 
it is too soon to claim these new 
imports as now a definite part of 
American folklore. Just what will 
happen to the wealth of folk treas- 
ures recently brought here; whether 
they will persist in their present 
form, or whether they will take on 
new characteristics under the pres- 
sure toward “Americanization”; or 
whether they will be frozen into a 
standardized formality as a result 
of the sudden increase in the num 
ber of professional dance instruc- 
tors who teach them; these are any- 
one’s guess. One thing is certain: 
as of this moment, the indigenous 
and early folk expressions and the 
creations based upon them, predom- 
inate in every state. 

Few things unite a people as 
does a common appreciation of its 
folklore. Aside from the United 
States, almost every country has 
recognized this fact. This is dem- 
onstrated by the existence ofa Min- 
istry of Culture or some equivalent 
authority in so many of them. One 
of Hitler’s potent unifying forces 
was the attention to folk festivals 
which gave the Germans a vivid re- 
minder of their national heritage. 
Today Soviet Russia does the same. 
In our struggle to maintain mili- 


tary and economic superiority in a 
divided world we spare no effort or 
expense to defend our position a- 
gainst attack. Should we not give 
thought to the fostering of pride 
inourcultural heritage, as a bul- 
wark against propaganda attack? We 
need not encourage a chauvinistic 
nationalism, but we may strengthen 
our belief in the ideals of our 
country through the unifying in- 
fluence of acommon culture, under- 
stood and beloved by all our peo- 
Ple. There is no agency of our 
Government which provides material 
aid in the advancement of the folk 
movement, nor has any appreciable 
aid been given by any private agency 
or foundation, 

It is hoped that this situation 
will shortly change. It is to be 
admitted that there has been lack 
of coordination among themany folk 
festival associations scattered a- 
cross the country, and that there 
has not been a national organiza- 
tion, qualified to speak and act 
for folk festival groups on a na- 
tional basis. The hesitancy of the 
Government or private agencies to 
subsidize or otherwise assist the 
movement may be understood in the 
light of that fact. 

A national organization, based 
upon the National Folk Festival as- 
sociation, is now preparing to cam- 
paign forsuch national recognition 
of the importance of folk expression 
in the life of our people, and to 
enlist the aid of Government and 
private sources inwelding together 
our varied cultural groups through 
common understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our rich folk heritage. If 
this movement succeeds, it will do 
much to give our folk movement the 
position of respect and dignity it 
enjoys in other countries. END 
COD0DDDDQVNNDNONDOOONOONOCOOO0N00N0 
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continued from page 13 
plan used in one place can be adapted for another. The following 
suggestions seem to have worked in other places; perhaps they have 
value in the Appalachian South. 
1) Pauline Rojas has pointed out the importance of selecting the 
right material when working with bilingual children in New York. 
It is probable that the selection of material for mountain children 
is even more important than in other areas, for the books read in 
school are the only ones seen in many mountain communities, 
whereas children elsewhere have a much greater access to reading 
matter. The reading program should be set up not only to teach 
the reading function as a skill, but to give the children as much in- 
formation as possible about the outside world in order that their 
lifespace may be increased. 

Fortunately through the Bookmobiles and other library re- 
sources a wide selection of books is now available, even to the most 
remotely situated child. However, random reading and an organized 
approach to language stimulation through proper choice of books 
are two different things. 

2) The use of ethnic-centered material proved highly successful in 

the Demonstration Guidance Project already mentioned. Read- 
ing material by and/or about Negroes, Puerto Ricans or orientals 
proved to have added value for members of those groups in the pro- 
ject. The use of stories by mountain writers immediately suggests 
itself, as does the use of numerous folk tale and folk song collec- 
tions. The use of printed folk tales will frequently trigger a verbal 
rendition of another tale on the part of a student who knows them in 
the oral tradition. Such oral participation is valuable in a language 
development program. 

The amount of ethnic-centered material available is not overly 
abundant, and must oftenbe sought out by a teacher. Such material 
can be found, however. Sydney Lawson's hauntingly lovely "The 
Worry Mouse" in the lastissueof MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK not 
only could be used for a study in the use of dialect, but as an ex- 
ample of what an entirely self-taught writer can do when she uses 
her own hollow as a fertile source of material. 

A consideration of the difficulties in getting good collections of 
mountain material points to the need for a "Mountain Reader" made 
up of material produced by writers of the region specifically for 
school use. 

Another area in which ethnic-centered material is needed is 
biography. Leaders of the Danish folk high school movement, like 
Grundtvig and Kold, used biographical material about Nordic heroes 
of the past to stimulate the interest of their students; the sametech- 


nique was used in the Demonstration Guidance Project a century 
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later with the same good effects. Such material is almost totally 
lacking for our Southern Mountain young people. There is no Moun- 
tain Hero series, no hero image. How many young people compare 
their own opportunities with those of Cordell Hull, growing up in 
one of the most remote areas of the Cumberland Plateau in Ten- 
nessee, or identify with Dean Rusk starting to school in the moun- 
tains of Georgia? The need for identification-provoking hero images 
in the mountains is desperate. Biographical study could certainly 
help. 

Fortunately we do have folk lore material available, and it is 
being used to very excellent advantage, as in the Logan, West Vir- 
ginia area, and in many other areas. However, a continuation of 
development in this area is needed. 

3) Providing an adequate and continuing supply of reading material 

is an essential in any language development program. Almost 
every Danish village has its bookstore. One of the techniques used 
in the Demonstration Guidance Project was to teach children that 
they could buy goodused books for no morethan they were spending 
for comics. 

Obtaining books is a major problem in most Southern Mountain 
communities, even when the children or parents can afford them. 
People cannot buy what they cannot see. This would suggest the 
need for experiments in which school systems would stock care- 
fully selected soft cover titles so that they could be purchased by 
students. 

It also suggests the need for a program to rescue the millions 
of useful children's books that now stand unused on the bookshelves 
of middle-class America. Many mountain children have yet to ex- 
perience the thrill of book ownership. Recovery of usable, modern 
books could probably best be accomplished by some national or- 
ganization(s) interested in an immediate program of helpto depress- 
ed areas. Careful attention would need to be given an educational 
effort aimed at a proper selection of books from the beginning. 
Even though postage is very cheap on books, it is still a pity to 
waste it on volumes that are so old, dirty, or unattractive as to be 
unusable. 

Once collected, these books could then be distributed under 
some uniform plan to schools throughout the region according to 
need and willingness to cooperate in the project. Uniform plans 
might mean, for example, that teachers would have first choice of 
the books to stock classroom shelves. Each teacher would then be 
able to distribute a book free to each of her children who is willing 
to learnto read the first tenpages of thevolume. Perhaps a name- 


plate stating that the book was awarded for good reading could be 
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placed in each book, and the awarding of the book itself could become 
a ceremony in which excellence could be recognized. 

A limit of three free books could be established, followed by the 
opportunity to buy books at a nominal sum from a designated place in 
the school. Sale of books at a specified time is a project that could 
well be handled by students of the upper grades with a minimum of 
work from school personnel. 

Preference in distribution would be given to those schools in 
the most remote areas, and to consolidated schools serving chil- 
dren some distance from towns. Money realized from the sale of 
the books could be spent for specialized book needs in the school 
library, or by the individual teachers for language materials. 

Such a plan should be able to operate with a minimum of red 
tape once it is started. And who can say what the flooding of five 
million good books into the hands of Appalachian young people could 
accomplish! 

Details of this plan eventually might well differ greatly from 
these tentative suggestions, but the point is that with even a little 
thought and effort we can begin to see how a massive program of 
language development is possible as one creative solution to the 
"depressed areas" problem. 

4) The development of verbal language skills can and must take 

place inavariety of ways: drama, debates, discussions, practice 
in extemporaneous speaking, and other such events. The increas- 
ing amount of participation of mountain young people in speech fes- 
tivals and contests is a very encouraging trend within the last de- 
cade, and certainly should be encouraged in every way. 

In addition to work that canbe done in schools, other organiza- 
tions can participate in this development. Churches, for example, 
have an opportunity that is too little used to encourage good oral 
reading by having young people read the Scripture regularly. Just 
asking a young person to "read" is not enough, however, for a 
stumbling performance before a congregation may cause extreme 
discomfort both to the reader and the group. Careful practice for 
even afew minutes sometime prior tothe service is usually enough 
to make it a creative experience for everyone. And certainly many 
churches cando much more than they presently are doing to stimu- 
late drama and dramatic reading. Use of the verse choir is almost 
unknown in mostof our mountain communities, although it offers an 
opportunity for the development of rhythmic speech so badly needed 
by many of our young people. 

CONCLUSIONS: 

No matter how much money is poured into our region in the 

ane of helping a "depressed area," we will still have a severe 





























































problem if the language development of our people is substandard. 
Through a thoughtful program of massive language stimulation, we 
can do much for ourselves in this respect, so that we may take ad- 
vantage of the help that is extended in the economic area. END 


COUNCIL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, COLLEGE Box 
FULL-TIME SECRETARY 2000, BEREA, KENTUCKY 
WRITE TOMISS SARAH GERTRUDE KNOTT, POSITION WANTED 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL BEREA COLLEGE GRADUATE, ENGLISH MAJOR, 
ASSOCIATION, 2310 ASHMEAD PLACE, DESIRES WORK IN PROMOTION OR PUB- 
N.W.. WASHINGTON 9, D.C. LICITY. HAS DONE GRADUATE WORK IN 
COOK AND HOUSEKEEPER LINGUISTICS AT BAYLOR UNIVERSITY. 
NEEDED FOR HUCKLEBERRY SCHOOL, WRITE: MISS EVELYN COSKEY 
HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. c/O COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUN- 
WRITE TO MISS EVELYN HAYNES, 1729 TAINS, COLLEGE BOx 2000, BEREA, KY. 
19TH STREET, N.W., WASH. 9, D.C. OPPORTUNITY 
PERMANENT HOUSEMOTHER AVAILABLE TO ANY RURAL NON-PROFIT 
HENDERSON SETTLEMENT SCHOOL, CLINIC IN SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN AREA: 
FRAKES, KENTUCKY (19 MILES FROM EXAMINING TABLE AND E.N.T. CHAIR. FOR 
PINEVILLE). 40 CHILDREN. WRITE TO DETAILS, WRITE SISTER MARY AGNES, R.N. 
MR. GLENN EVANS. HOME NURSING SISTERS 
HOUSEWORK CLINIC AND AID FOR THE NEEDY 
OPPORTUNITY FOR GIRL TO HELP WITH Box 232 
HOUSEWORK AND CONTINUE EDUCATION. HAYESVILLE , NORTH CAROLINA 


For DETAILS, WRITE COUNCIL OF THE 


COMING EVENTS 
April 14 


37TH ANNUAL OLD TIME FIDDLERS CONVENTION, UNION GROVE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
April 6-9 
MOUNTAIN FOLK FESTIVAL, BEREA COLLEGE, BEREA, KENTUCKY. WRITE ETHEL CAPPS, 
COLLEGE Box 287, BEREA, KENTUCKY. 
April 7-9 
NEW FRONTIER WORKSHOP FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. HIGHLANDER FOLK SCHOOL, MONTs 
EAGLE, TENNESSEE. 
April 9-22 
WORKSHOPS IN WOODCARVING, WOODWORKING AND WEAVING. WRITE TO GEORG 
BiosTRUP, DIRECTOR, JOHNC. CAMPBELL FOLKSCHOOL, BRASSTOWN, N.C. 
April 12-15 
13TH ANNUAL MOUNTAIN YOUTH JAMBOREE, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
April 27-29 
ANNUAL WILDFLOWER PILGRIMAGE, GATLINBURG, TENNESSEE. 
WRITE TO GATLINBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
April 29-May 7 
SPRING SWAP SHOP, FONTANA VILLAGE RESORT, FONTANA 
DAM, NORTH CAROLINA. 
May 4-7 
2ND ANNUAL NORTH CAROLINA DOGWOOD BLOSSOM 
FESTIVAL, WAYNESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
May 24-28 
SPRING FUNFEST, FONTANA VILLAGE RE- 
SORT, FONTANA DAM, NORTH CAROLINA. 





> a THE COUNCIL OF THE 
Their SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, 
future is in your hands INC... verhs to share 
the best traditions 
and human resources S 
of the Appalachian 
South with the rest 
of the nation. It 
also seeks to help 





meet some of the so- 
cial, educational, 
spiritual, and cul- 
tural needs pecul- 
tar to this mountain 


_.. and vice versa ! 


territory. It works 
through and with the 


schools, churches, 
ca Eee $ 1.50 medical centers and 
ACTIVE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 3.00 to $ 4.00 
SUPPORTING MEMBERSHIP 5.00 to 24.00 other institutions, 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 25.00 or more and by means of sin- 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP 5.00 or more 


YOU ARE INVITED TO PARTICIPATE ON THESE BASES: 


cere and able indi- 


SuBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK INCLUDED IN viduals both in and 
ALL MEMBERSHIPS 
Send check or money order, care of this magazine, 
to Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Ky. 


outside the area. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LIFE & WorK, $1.00 PER YEAR 


a 


For Members: 








Our records indicate that 

your subscription and/or 

membership has expired as 

indicated. We are contin- 

uing to send you current aD 

issues in the belief that 
corner is you do not wish us todrop 
NOT turned ; you from our membership. 


up, you are ‘ Y May we hear from you? 
up to date. 








